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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. — James Monroe 
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Government Acts to 
Stimulate Housing 





Program Provides for Easing of 
Credit and Federal Outlays 
to States and Cities 


GREAT DEFICIENCY EXISTS 
Only Ability of Private Industry to 


Reduce Price Will Meet Real 
Needs of Nation 











One of the most contradictory aspects 
of American life is the great progress that 
has been made in providing certain ma- 
terial possessions to a bulk of the popula- 
tion and the lack of progress in other lines. 
On the one side there are the millions of 
American workers who own automobiles, 
radios, and dozens of other appliances 
which have resulted from scientific devel- 
opment; on the other one finds an appall- 
ing number of people who lack even decent, 
to say nothing of comfortable, living 
quarters. And yet housing is one of the 
three absolute necessities of life. It is 
merely a statement of faci to point out 
that precious little progress has been made 
in this direction during the last hundred 
years. As a subcommittee of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee pointed out 
some time ago: 


Housing Needs 


The provision of domestic shelter has been 
one of the slowest of the arts to respond 
to the widespread technical progress of recent 
times. . . . Structurally, the detached houses 
which were built in the biggest number in 
1936 were not essentially different from many 
of those built in urban areas 100 years or 
more ago. . . . The wide technical advance 
in production methods which has brought the 
price of adequate clothing, books, a whole- 
some variety of foodstuffs, even of radios and 
automobiles in normal times within the range 
of nearly all persons still finds “modern” 
houses (not necessarily new ones) beyond the 
means of one-third to one-half of the families 
of the United States, 


We need not here repeat the unpleasant 
facts about housing conditions in the 
United States. Every city, town, and ham- 
let in the land has its slum areas which 
breed disease and crime and which stand 
as a blight upon American progress. Nor 
are the rural areas better off, for in every 
section of the nation one sees tumble-down 
shacks and cabins totally unsuited for 
human habitation but which are neverthe- 
less in use. The truth is that a large 
percentage of the American people simply 
do not make enough money either to buy 
or rent the living quarters of comfort and 
decency which are available. Only a third 
of the families of the nation have an an- 
nual income of more than $2,000 and an 
income of less than that would be unduly 
strained to provide proper dwellings at 
their present prices. 


We have pointed out elsewhere in this 
issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER (see 
page 6) certain aspects of this great un- 
solved housing problem. At no time in our 
history, until relatively recently, has any 
attempt been made to provide decent liv- 
ing quarters for the lower-income groups 
of the nation. The private construction 
industry has always confined itself to meet- 
ing the needs of the upper-income brackets. 
The result has been that the poorer groups 
have had to flock to the slum districts or 
to take up the hand-me-down dwellings 
which had long been in use by the better 
off. It is estimated by responsible authori- 
ties on the subject that fully a third of all 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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HOUSING—THE MODERN TREND 








Within Our Reaeh 


In this uncertain world of ours, there is a great deal of unhappiness over which the 
individual, when acting alone, has no control. War is spreading destruction and fear 
among millions today. Great economic forces, beyond their reach or understanding, 
have closed the doors of hope to men and women in every community. Sickness steals 
at times upon every family; accidents strike without warning, and death at last is the 


common lot of all. 


But these destroyers of happiness are not with us always. They come but occasionally 
into our lives. They are not the major obstacles to the living of lives full of peace and 
contentment. Theirs are not the ugly forms that stalk our footsteps day by day, depriving 
life of much of the beauty and enjoyment that should be its lot. The overwhelming 
tragedies of the everyday life are for the most part the preventable ones; avoidable by 
any individual who has enough self-mastery to conduct himself according to the dictates 
of reason and common sense. 


And yet, we are all very frequently in the presence of personal pettiness, of quarrels 
or misunderstandings or irritations or unfriendliness. And these are the foes which get 
us down. Day in and day out they wear away upon our nerves. They dull the fine edges 
of pleasure and achievement and render intolerable the hours of failure or gloom. Most 
of our misfortunes could be lightly borne if we were sustained at all times by unfailing 
loyalty, but long-awaited success crumbles to dust in our hands if it is accompanied by 
jealousy and bickering. 


There is one here and there who rises above the sordidness which characterizes so 
much of life, but most people have not learned well how to live with others. Perhaps 
they have not learned to control their irritability, any more than does the animal which 
snaps at all who approach it. It may be egotism, which leads one to think only of himself 
and prevents him from seeing things through the eyes of his neighbor. 
is bad temper. 


In some cases it 
In others it is sheer childishness. An ever-present sense of sympathy, a 
disposition to understand others, a firm resolution always to be considerate, a rising 
above childish irritations, a mastery of temper, an unfailing spirit of loyalty and friend- 
liness—these, if universally achieved, would prevent most human ills and would make 
inevitable burdens easier to bear. 





Uncertainty Follows 
Shake-up In Germany 





Hitler Tightens Grip on Nation 
by Assuming Greater Con- 
trol Over the Army 


FUTURE COURSE IN DOUBT 
World Waits to See Whether Changes 


Will Lead to Conservative or 
Radical Swing 











Behind the curtained stage of the Nazi 
regime, recent events have moved swiftly 
toward a political crisis from which, tem- 
porarily at least, Chancellor Hitler emerged 
the victor. In a series of drastic steps, the 
full significance of which is not yet clear, 
the chancellor reorganized the army, re- 
shuffled the cabinet, and himself assumed 
command of Germany’s armed forces. 

This development had been taking shape 
for several weeks, shrouded in official si- 
lence. During that time, foreign observers 
in Berlin sensed that soniething was afoot. 
True, there was nothing beyond isolated 
incidents to belie the surface calm. But 
the atmosphere in the capital was somehow 
tense and strained. Then, one night, the 
news broke and for the first time, Germany, 
as well as the rest of the world, learned 
what was taking place. Briefly, here are 
the changes which Hitler effected: 

Baron Constantin von Neurath, the for- 
eign minister, was removed from his post 
and replaced with Joachim von Ribben- 
trop, an ardent Nazi, until then the Reich 
ambassador in London. Baron von Neu- 
rath, however, was appointed president of 
a newly created secret council to advise 
Hitler on foreign policy. 

The German ambassadors in Vienna, 
Rome, and Tokyo were recalled. 

Marshal Werner von Blomberg, the war 
minister, and Colonel General Werner von 
Fritsch, army chief of staff, were retired; 
13 other generals, high in the army com- 
mand, were ousted. Colonel General Her- 
mann Goering was raised to the rank of 
marshal. 


Explanations Given 


There are several explanations for this 
wholesale shake-up. The first concerns the 
retirement of Marshal von Blomberg, the 
war minister. The marshal recently mar- 
ried a young woman considered “beneath 
his social rank.” His marriage called forth 
violent protests from his army colleagues 
who hold fast to the tradition that army 
officers marry only women of social /pres- 
tige. They demanded his resignation. 


But the lady, according to this same 
version, was only a pretext. What angered 
the Reichswehr, or army, leaders was the 
fact that the war minister was favorably 
disposed to Nazi doctrine and had publicly 
approved Nazi policy in both domestic and 
foreign affairs. They therefore used the 
war minister’s marriage as an opportunity 
for a showdown. In demanding his resig- 
nation, the army officers merely served 
notice that they were opposed to many 
government policies. Their action, in 
brief, has been interpreted as an appeal to 
Hitler to decide whether he would permit 
radical Nazis in the cabinet to determine 
government policy or whether he would 
give their more moderate counsel a chance 
to be heard. It was in consequence of 
that appeal, according to the same inter- 
pretation, that Chancellor Hitler decided 
to reorganize the government. 


The other explanation has it that the 
Reichswehr had been plotting a revolt 
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against Chancellor Hitler with the inten- 
tion of restoring the German monarchy. 
This version was published by a conserva- 
tive newspaper in Paris. It is supported 
by a host of rumors and calculations. But, 
in the absence of more positive evidence, 
it must be accepted with caution. 

This much, however, is certain: There 
is a deep cleavage of opinion between Nazi 
party officials and army leaders, and it 
was in an effort to heal this breach that 
Hitler made the government changes. The 
army leaders have not objected to the Nazi 
dictatorship as such. 

On the contrary, never have they been 
more generously supplied with funds. But 
they feel that the government has been 
pursuing policies which threaten to engulf 
Germany in war while at the same time 
impairing the efficiency of the fighting 
forces. 

Thus, they declare that German inter- 
vention in the Spanish civil war has been 
a hazardous venture. The Reich’s inter- 
ests lie properly not in the western Medi- 
terranean but in central and eastern 
Europe. Granting that the rebel leader, 
General Franco, will eventually win, the 
German high command maintains that it is 
Mussolini who will most likely reap the 
profits. Yet, in the meantime, German 
interference holds the constant menace of 
forcing her into a war that should be no 
concern of hers. The army likewise holds 
that the anti-Communist pact with Japan 
and Italy menaces Germany’s vital inter- 
ests. 


Religious Issue 


The army leaders have still another ob- 
jection to the government’s conduct of its 
affairs. The persecution of the Catholic 
Church and the Protestant Confessions has 
resulted in widespread mistrust of the 
regime among the German population. This 
mistrust has not had much of a chance as 
yet to become articulate. It is necessarily 
harbored rather than expressed. But in 
the event of war, it may seriously embar- 
rass the army authorities. 

These have been the chief causes of dis- 
content among the army leaders. How far 
the new setup conforms to their wishes is 
a matter of dispute. The most widely held 
opinion is that Hitler has triumphed over 
both factions and that future German 
policy will lie more directly in his hands. 
In support of this view, it is pointed out 
that his drastic revision sets up a system 
of checks and balances; that, in fact, old 
army leaders still retain control of the 
Reichswehr and that extremist Nazis, whom 
the army opposes, retain their control of 
the civil arm of the government. Hitler’s 
new policy, according to this view, is to 
play off one side against another. 

A second interpretation is that the chan- 
cellor moved to crush the moderating in- 
fluence of the army leaders and that Ger- 
many will now be guided, more than ever, 
by extreme Nazi doctrine. Practically, 
this may mean a more vigorously aggres- 
sive foreign policy, leading perhaps in the 
near future to a German move to absorb 
Austria, to even closer collaboration with 
Italy, and to more active support of the 
rebel cause in Spain. 

The third view, on the other hand, is 
that the crisis has resulted in a victory 
for the army circles and that the near fu- 
ture will see a radical change of attitude 
in the government. In support of this 
opinion, it is pointed out that the ambas- 
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sadorial posts in Rome, Vienna, and Tokyo 
are all to be filled with new men, none of 
whom had part in the signing of the anti- 
Communist pact between Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. 
Nation Divided 

What further developments the situa- 
tion may now bring forth, few observers 
would dare to predict. The possibility of 
a counterrevolutionary movement is dis- 
counted by some observers, for unless con- 
ditions in Germany have been misrepre- 
sented, any such movement is bound to fail 
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in the face of the thoroughness with which 
Germany has been organized by the Nazis. 
At the same time, the situation discloses 
what has been suspected all along; that the 
much-vaunted unity of the German people 
behind the Nazi regime has been exagger- 
ated, and that at the beginning of the sixth 
year of the Nazi regime, Chancellor Hitler 
stands at a crossroads. 

This is not to deny that Germany has 
changed considerably under Hitler in the 
last five years. The list of accomplish- 
ments is rather impressive. Germany is 
no longer the humble power she was in 
1932. With a powerful military machine 
and with a well-disciplined army, she has 
become a power of dominant importance 
in European as well as world affairs. In- 
ternally, too, there has been a most de- 
cided change. Unemployment has been re- 
duced from more than 6,000,000 in 1932 
to less than a half million. Total wages 
have increased measurably. .Germany now 
has a most modern system of motor high- 
ways, a public works program that has 
given the larger cities impressive public 
buildings, and a system of social services 
that provides the working classes with 
cheap entertainment and travel. 


Is Recovery Sound? 

All this, however, does not take into 
account the generally held opinion that 
German recovery has not proceeded along 
a financially sound basis. The increase in 
employment has been due to a great ex- 
tent to the rearmament program which 
has been financed by constant government 
borrowing. How long it can continue to 
subsist on loans is a question, and it is 
one that cannot easily be answered, for the 
extent of its indebtedness is not known. 
Germany is the only government that does 
not publish an annual budget. It has not 
done so since 1934. 

Nor does it take into account the large 
volume of evidence showing that for the 
average German, living conditions are no 
better than they were in 1932. Those who 
were then unemployed are naturally bet- 
ter off at the present time. And every 
worker is relieved of the worry of unem- 
ployment, since he cannot be removed 
from his job without the approval of gov- 
ernment officials. 





















But neither can he leave his job without 
official approval. He must always carry a 
worker’s passport with him, and he is un- 
fortunate indeed if he has by some mis- 
chance incurred the displeasure of even a 
petty party official. For it requires but a 
word of criticism jotted down in his pass- 
port by a Nazi official to make his chances 
of earning a livelihood precarious. He 
cannot join other than the Nazi labor union, 
for no other labor unions are permitted. 
He cannot listen to whatever radio program 
he chooses. Should an overzealous party 
functionary happen to hear words that 
sound like Russian issuing from the work- 
er’s apartment, he is suspected of harboring 
communist sympathies and he is in danger 
of being hailed before the local party 
leader. 


High Cost of Living 


His material wants have fared no better. 
Wages, according to Frederick T. Birchall, 
the New York Times Berlin correspondent, 
have remained stationary while prices have 
gone up in recent years by 25 per cent. 
“Taxation has increased,” Mr. Birchall 
adds, “and the demand on the people at 
large is always for fresh sacrifices. 
There is a serious deterioration both of 
foodstuffs and clothing. More shoes are 
being bought because shoes wear out 
sooner.” 

It is something of a shock to realize that 
the average worker in Germany receives a 
wage of $10 a week, yet has to pay 75 cents 
a pound for butter, the supply of which 


is strictly rationed. If the industrious 
housewife, trying to make both ends meet, 
contents herself with using shortening as 
a butter substitute, she has to pay 23 cents 
a pound. In. Washington, D. C., where 
food prices are considered comparatively 
high, shortening can be bought for half the 
price. Coffee in Germany costs $1.25 a 
pound; a substitute made of roasted barley 
retails at 18 cents a pound. In order to 
buy an overcoat, the average German work- 
man has to save four weeks’ salary. For 
a shirt, he must pay $3.25. Apparently 
the only thing that is cheap is footwear. 
A pair of shoes costs no more than a shirt. 

Obviously, at these prices, the German 
worker can hardly be expected to consume 
many goods. That his earnings, indeed, 
barely suffice for the necessities of living 
may be seen in the fact that during the 
past winter, more than 10,000,000 families 
applied for aid from the Winter Relief 
Fund. It would be miraculous if these 
facts, stubborn things, could induce in the 
average German an undiluted loyalty to the 
Nazi regime. 


Rigid Controls 


The industrialist also has cause for com- 
plaint. To be sure, with the abolition of 
labor unions, he is relieved of the necessity 
of haggling with workers over wages. The 
munitions program has supplied him with 
the orders he welcomes. He need not live 
in the fear that his workers may demand 
an increase in wages, since that is forbidden 
by decree. Nonetheless, he chafes because 
his own profits are rigidly limited by the 
government. Anything over six per cent 
(in some cases, eight per cent) in his in- 
vestment he must use to buy government 
bonds, the value of which is in question. 
His working schedule is carefully controlled 
by Nazi officials. He must produce what 
he is told. He must sell at the government- 
established price; he cannot expand or con- 
tract at will. 


It is perhaps because these conditions 
and the resulting dissatisfaction are being 
increasingly felt in Germany that Hitler 
has decided to abandon his more conserva- 
tive advisers and to lend a welcome ear 
to those who counsel a policy of daring 
and boldness. The confusion in one’s home, 
it has been said, can easily be forgotten in 
the greater confusion which is found in the 
marketplace. 


The government of El Salvador has 
decided to remove its army barracks from 
the center of the capital, San Salvador, to 
the outskirts of the city. It was explained 
that when a revolt breaks out among army 
factions, innocent civilians are often in- 
jured. Removing the barracks will result 
in decreasing that danger. The government, 
it appears, is determined to allow only 
safe and sane revolutions. 
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: The Yangtze River has been 
called the jugular vein of China. And 
rightly so. For it is as vital to the Chinese 
people as is the Nile River to Egypt. 
Half of China’s 400,000,000 inhabitants 
are in one way or another dependent upon 
this river. In fact, the Chinese show that 
they are aware of its importance for they 
do not call it the Yangtze River. They 
refer simply to “The River.” 

Of the first importance is the river’s 
effect upon agriculture. It waters the 
crops of the farms that lie in the Yangtze 
basin, and it makes the land so fertile 
that peasants are able to get two or even 
three crops a year. Were it not that the 
Yangtze makes his land so productive, the 
average peasant would probably be on the 
verge of starvation constantly, since his 
plot of land is so small that a single yield 
would be insufficient for his own needs. 

The Yangtze serves, moreover, as Chi- 
na’s great highway. The country has but 
few roads and only a small number of 
railways so that commerce would be se- 
verely restricted were it not for this river. 
As it is, the Yangtze literally swarms with 
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HALF OF THE PEOPLE OF CHINA ARE DEPENDENT IN ONE 
WAY OR ANOTHER ON THE GREAT YANGTZE 


vessels. It is so broad and deep that 
steamships of 10,000 tons displacement 
can navigate as far as 1,000 miles inland. 
Some idea of the trade carried along this 
flowing highway can be obtained from the 
fact that from Shanghai alone about 14,- 
000 steamers depart each year for the in- 
terior. 

One of the most interesting phases of 
life in China concerns the large number 
of people whose whole life is lived on the 
Yangtze. Having no other home, they 
have built little boats where the entire 
family is housed and from which all their 
trade is carried on. Children are born on 
these boats, there they marry, and there, 
too, they die. 

x * Ok 


The Mediterranean: — The sinking 
of two British vessels—one by a_ sub- 
marine torpedo, the other by an air bomb 
—has led to renewed tension in the Medi- 
terranean. The air raid is known to have 
been made by Spanish rebel craft operat- 
ing from the rebel-held island of Majorca. 
But mystery surrounds the submarine at- 
tack. Once again it is declared, as on the 
occasion of the numerous submarine at- 
tacks last summer, that “pirate ships” are 
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responsible. Spanish loyalist officials in 
Barcelona, however, maintain that no “pi- 
rates” were involved in the incident; that 
Premier Mussolini has recently given sub- 
marines to the rebel leader, General 
Franco; and that one of these submarines, 
in violation of the accepted rules of in- 
ternational law, torpedoed the British 
freighter without warning. 

Anxious to avoid heightening the ten- 
sion, the British government steered away 
from the position of seeking to place the 
blame on Mussolini. Rather, it took steps, 
a week ago, to strengthen the naval pa- 
trol agreed upon last summer at the con- 
ference in Nyon, France. With the sup- 
port of France and Italy, it sent a number 
of warships to the “infested waters” with 
orders to sink on sight all submarines 
found near the sea lanes which have been 
set aside for neutral ships. 

A few days after the “piracy” incidents, 
warfare was resumed on the battlefronts 
in Spain. Unconfirmed reports spoke of a 
successful rebel thrust into loyalist terri- 
tory about 25 miles north of Teruel, the 
strategic city that had been taken by the 
loyalists in fierce battle more 
than a month ago. The fighting, 
it is assumed, is a studied plan to 
{7 test loyalist resistance at its 
weakest points. The coming 
months are likely to witness a 
number of such attacks upon the 
loyalist defenses along a line run- 
ning roughly northward from 
Teruel to the French frontier. 
They would have for their pur- 
pose the splitting of loyalist terri- 


tory in two. 
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Canada: The current session 
of the Dominion parliament gives 
promise of being a lively one. At 
the session last year, Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King and his Lib- 
eral party supporters, who con- 
trol the lower chamber, had mat- 
ters pretty much their own way. For one 
thing it was coronation year so that a gen- 
eral feeling of good will made it possible to 
rush through legislation with little opposi- 
tion. Then, there was the fact that Canada, 
in common with other countries, was rid- 
ing high on an economic boom. The elec- 
torate was little disposed to take opposition 
criticism very seriously. 

But the parliament is now meeting un- 
der different conditions. The effect of the 
business recession is gradually making it- 
self felt, and the Conservative party, 
strongest of the opposition groups, is los- 
ing no opportunity to air the fact. It is 
harping particularly on the trade agree- 
ment with the United States which comes 
up for revision this year. Led by R. B. 
Bennett, the former prime minister, the 
Conservatives assert that the trade treaty 
has worked to the harm of Canadian in- 
terests and has resulted in the dumping 
of surplus American goods into the Ca- 
nadian market. 

The Conservatives, moreover, are advo- 
cating extensive Dominion legislation to 
increase mass purchasing power, to guar- 
antee farm prices, and to control the na- 
tional currency. Their program—com- 
parable in some ways to that of the New 
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THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT BEGINS A NEW SESSION 


With age-old ceremony, inherited from the Mother of Parliaments, the third general assembl 
eighteenth dominion parliament is inaugurated by his excellency, the governor general, Lor 


Deal—is opposed by the present govern- 
ment which holds that extensive powers 
over the economy of the nation should not 
be granted the central government. Once 
again to draw a rough comparison, the 
struggle here is like that of the “states 
rights” issue in the United States; with 
the Liberals opposing the concentration of 
power in the hands of the Dominion gov- 
ernment; and with the Conservatives argu- 
ing that “present-day needs” no longer 
make it possible for the separate provinces 
to deal adequately with such problems as 
minimum wages, maximum hours, child 
labor, and farm production, 


* * * 


Russia: Of the hundreds of different 
races and peoples living in the Soviet 
Union, none is more strange than the 
Khevsour tribesmen. They live in the 
Caucasus where for hundreds of years they 
have been hidden by steep mountains from 
all contact with civilization. It is be- 
lieved that the origin of these tribesmen 
is to be found in the Crusades. When trav- 
eling to the Holy Land in the Middle Ages, 
one band of Crusaders is thought to have 
been lost in the Caucasian ranges. There, 
when they could no longer find their way 
back, they. settled down. 

The Khevsours have blue eyes and 
blonde, reddish hair. So far as is known 
they have no written language. They use a 
dialect of their own. Their customs are 
primitive. The one thing they have re- 
tained from their ancestors is the Cross 
and they employ this symbol as a deco- 
rative motif on their houses, their clothing, 
and their mailed armor. It is the reten- 
tion of the Cross that has led some 
ethnologists to declare that the Khev- 
sours may have descended from a lost band 
of Crusaders. 

The Khevsours live in stone houses built 
on the slopes of mountains. Their homes 
are usually three stories high. On the first 
floor the livestock is kept; on the second 
are the living quarters; and the third serves 
as a storage room for fodder and food. 


of Canada’s 
Tweedsmuir. 


The Soviet government is now taking 
steps to bring these tribesmen into closer 
contact with other races. It plans to cut a 
road through the mountains so that travel 
between them and the large city of Tiflis 
will be made easier, 

*x* * * 


Egypt: A grave problem taxing the 
wits of the Egyptian government is the 
failure of its efforts entirely to suppress 
the smuggling of narcotics across its fron- 
tiers. The drug that figures largely in this 
trade is known as hashish, a hemp product 
which the Egyptians smoke in a pipe, mix 
with their cigarette tobacco, or dissolve in 
coffee. Since Moslems are forbidden by 
their religion from using intoxicating liq- 
uors, many of the Egyptians have taken 
to hashish, in the belief that its effect is 
not markedly different from that of liquor. 
The extent of the hashish smuggling indi- 
cates that their belief has some basis in fact. 

The drug reaches Egypt from Syria. It 
is smuggled either through southern Pales- 
tine or across the Mediterranean by motor 
boat. The devices employed by the smug- 
glers to avoid detection are startling in 
their ingenuity. To outwit the frontier 
guards, the smugglers use camels which ap- 
pear to bear none other than their usual 
burden. As a matter of fact, the drug is 
concealed upon the camel’s skin. The 
camel’s wool is first shaved off, sticks of 
hashish are glued on, and these in turn are 
covered with the wool tufts. Sometimes, 
the drug is carried over the border by no- 
mads who conceal their cargo within a hol- 
lowed space in the sole of their shoes. 

If the drug is shipped by sea, it is 
placed in a waterproof bag, to which is 
attached another bag packed with salt. If 
coast guard officials appear in the distance, 
the smugglers dump their cargo into the 
sea. The salt assures its sinking to the 
bottom, so that no evidence can be found 
against them. After some time, however, 
the smugglers return to the spot. By then 
the salt has melted and the cargo rises to 
the surface. 
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“LITTLE MEN” CONFER WITH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT bad 
Representatives of the conference of small businessmen, after they had carried the conference's resolutions to Pres- 


“Little” Men Meet 


Eight hundred representatives of small busi- 
ness descended upon Washington a few days 
ago, to discuss with the President the problems 
which beset business and industry. These 
small-scale businessmen had been called at 
the request of the President so that he might 
get their views as well as those of the “big 
business” leaders with whom he has been in 
conference lately. 

The first meetings of the conference were 
disorderly, and, at times, riotous. Two of 
the delegates were ejected when they became 
too enthusiastic over their particular theories. 
Secretary of Commerce Roper had to inter- 
vene several times to restore order; finally 
the conference was broken up into 10 small 
groups, each with a special problem to study. 
Then the chairmen of these groups met with 
the President, to carry to him the recom- 
mendations of the entire conference. 

In spite of the uproar and oratory, there 
emerged a fairly definite idea of what these 
representatives of small business thought 
should be done to stop the slump. They asked 
the government to make it easy for industry 
to borrow money; to repeal the undistributed 
profits and capital gains taxes; to change 
the method of collecting taxes for the social 
security program; to change the income tax 
laws to include a larger number of taxpayers; 
to reject all forms of federal legislation to 
fix wages and hours; to investigate the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board; to curtail 
spending by the federal government; and to 
continue government aid for housing. 


Farm Bill Up 


Last week Congress went to work on the 
farm bill, as it was reported from the com- 
mittee of senators and representatives which 
has been working on it since January 3. Es- 
sentially, the bill would carry out the plan 
which Secretary of Agriculture Wallace calls 
the “ever-normal granary,” and which was 
discussed in detail in THe AMERICAN ObB- 
SERVER for January 3. Its purpose, says Secre- 
tary Wallace, is to stabilize farm prices, so 
that farmers will have a fair income every 
year, and so that consumers will not have to 
pay high prices when crops are very small. 

Under the granary plan, the secretary makes 
estimates of the needed production of five 
major crops—cotton, wheat, corn, rice, and 
tobacco. Each farmer is then allotted a cer- 
tain share of the crop to produce; he is not 
forced to keep within that limit, but those who 
do will receive cash payments from the gov- 
ernment. But surplus crops, larger than the 
secretary estimates, may be raised in good 
years. Then the farmers who cut down their 
acreage are eligible for government loans; the 
loans enable them to store part of their crop, 
rather than having to throw it all on the 
market and drive the price down. In other 
years, when the harvests are small, these 
stored-up surpluses are sold at a fair price, 
and the loans are repaid. 

If a few farmers, who do not comply with 
the voluntary crop-reduction plan, drive down 
the price by producing huge surpluses, they 
may be forced to cooperate. But they are 


ident Roosevelt, and heard his reactions to their program. 


penalized only after two-thirds of the farmers 
have voted in favor of strict action against 
them. 

There are certain features of the bill which 
are not approved by Secretary Wallace, and 
a sharp fight in the Senate is expected over 
them. 


NLRB Attacked 


The National Labor Relations Board has 
been under fire in Congress lately. Senator 
Burke of Nebraska introduced a resolution 
calling for a thorough investigation of the 
Board’s activities. The Senate Judiciary 
Committee, holding hearings on the resolu- 
tion, heard Senator Burke’s charges against 
the Board. He said that it favored workers 
over employers, that it coerced witnesses, that 
it was prejudiced in favor of the CIO, that 
it was incompetent, and that it violated free- 
dom of the press. His statement summar- 
ized much of the criticism which has been 
made of the Board in the last year. 

Then the committee heard J. Warren Mad- 
den, chairman of the Board, in its defense. 
Mr. Madden outlined the purposes of the 
NLRB—to prevent unfair labor practices, and 
to lend federal assistance to collective bar- 
gaining. He took up the specific charges 
made by Senator Burke, and, in the opinion 
of most observers, answered them satisfac- 
torily. He showed that in 20 cases involving 
disputes between the CIO and the A. F. of L., 
only six had been decided in favor of the 
former. He recalled that, although the NLRB 
was created by Congress in 1935, it has been 
active only since last April, when the Supreme 
Court declared it constitutional; it has hardly 
had enough time to merit a long investigation. 
However, he did not oppose an investigation, 
although he said that the Board was rushed for 
time. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Madden’s testi- 
mony, Senator Burke said that the weaknesses 
seemed to be in the law itself, rather than in 
the functioning of the Board. 


Accident Toll 


Deaths from accidents decreased to 106,000 
last year, from the high mark of 110,000 in 
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1936. The improved record, says the National 
Safety Council, was due chiefly to the mild 
summer which greatly reduced the number 
of deaths from heat. Automobile accident 
deaths increased again, rising to 39,700 from 
38,089 in 1936. However, the number of 
deaths compared to the total of miles traveled 
by motorists was lower in 1937, because there 
was nine per cent more automobile travel last 
year than in 1936. The Council believes that 
safety education for children is proving suc- 
cessful; it points out that accident deaths 
among children under 15 years of age dropped 
from 16,200 in 1936 to 15,000 in 1937. 


OH, FOR THE LIFE OF A SAILOR 


Take a lesson in the ways of men at sea from these fifteen-year-old Danish cadets as they work in the sails aboord 
the Danish training ship Danmark, which visited Savannah, Georgia, en route to Copenhagen from Buenos Aires. 


The money cost of carelessness last year 
was estimated at $3,700,000,000. Loss in 
wages, medical expenses, damage to property 
from fire and collisions contributed to this 
grand total. 


Relief Worries 


Before long, Congress will be compelled to 
give serious thought to the growing problem 
of relief. Increasing unemployment has thrown 
more and more of a burden on the WPA, state 
and local agencies, and private charities. It 
is estimated that three million men and 
women who had work in August are now 
unemployed. The WPA, which carries the 
bulk of the relief load, has spent all but $353,- 
000,000 of the $1,050,000,000 which Congress 
gave it last year. That money was to last 
from July 1, 1937, until June 30, 1938. But 
no slump in business was in sight when the 
administration made its plans. Now it looks 
as though the WPA must have more money. 





NEW JERSEY TRIES TO REDUCE AUTO ACCIDENTS 


A new compulsory inspection law requis that all automo iies in the state be carefully checked. First tests showed 
thot seven out of 10 cars were defective. 


ACME 


The President may ask Congress for ; 
“deficiency” appropriation, a grant to carry 
the WPA through the spring. He may take 
the money from a special reserve fund a 
nearly $400,000,000 which he laid away with 
the hope that it would not be needed. With 
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this fund, WPA officials believe they could & Pre 
get along until June 30, when their next year; fy, r 
appropriation will be available. th 


But next year’s appropriation presents an- Brent 
other problem. There are those in Congres Bide 
who oppose increasing the funds for the WPA Bist 
in spite of rising unemployment. They argy Bije 
that prosperity will come to the nation only Bshic 
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when the government begins to economize. 
They are in favor of cutting down the WPA’s 
appropriation. On the other hand, many legis- }; 
lators believe that more money should be |, 
granted for relief. Then, they say, the people },, 
will have more money to spend; business will fy 
pick up; the depression will fade. A sharp 
fight is likely to occur when these opposing 
theories come together on the floors of the 
Senate and the House. 
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Learning by Doing , 


Forty-seven students from Lincoln High }, 
School, the experimental school at Columbia 
University, know first-hand what is going on 
in the Tennessee Valley, and what the farmers J, 
of Georgia and North Carolina have to face. }, 
For 10 days the students toured the South }, 
—but not on a vacation. After inspecting the ], 
TVA, they went to a run-down farm near f, 
Clarksville, Georgia, owned by the University. } 
There they dug postholes, chopped trees, 
split wood, drove mules and a tractor, dug 
a well, whitewashed the farm house. They 
barbecued a couple of pigs and did their own 
cooking. The more enjoyable side of farm 
life was not omitted; they went to a bar 
dance and finished one day with a ‘possum 
hunt in the mountains. From the Georgia 
farm, they moved to a similar spot in the 
North Carolina sand dunes. 


Super-Highways 


A system of transcontinental super-high- 
ways has been proposed by Senator Bulkley of 
Ohio. According to present plans, which the 
senator is putting into a bill, there will be 
three highways running east and west, six 
running north and south. Each will have two 
lanes, divided to separate the streams of 
traffic, and all grade crossings will be elim- 
inated. The entire system, including about 
20,000 miles, will cost approximately eight 
billion dollars. Senator Bulkley believes that 
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.. highways will pay for themselves; he says 
Carty fiat motorists would be willing to pay toll 
Y takeMr using them. Although the details of the 
iis have not been worked out, he estimates 
t the cost of the highways would be paid 
f in about 35 years. 

President Roosevelt is understood to favor 
he proposal, not only as a valuable addition 
» the highway system itself, but as a govern- 
ent project to stimulate industry and pro- 
ide employment. Senator Bulkley believes 
t the highways would be much more valu- 
argue Feble than some of the public works projects 
1 only Hrhich have been built in the past few years. 
; the government resumes its policy of 
pump priming,” it should start with the 
nscontinental highways, he says. 















City Revived 


Key West, a dreamy little island off the 
them tip of Florida, was once the richest 
wn in the state, with thriving cigar, sponge, 
t, and other industries. But as the years 
d, the industries drifted away from Key 
fest to take advantage of better opportunities 
o the mainland. The town declined, and 
y of its people went elsewhere to find 
ork. It was visited only by a few who wished 
9 get away from modern city life, and who 
ere attracted by the warm and comfortable 
mate, the palms and tropical flowers, and 
y the old picturesque town itself. 

‘Today, however, Key West is coming back 
o life. Government relief projects have 
ymed it into a favorite tourist resort. And 
modern overseas highway—the longest in 
he world—is being built over the Florida 
eys, or islands, to connect Key West with 
he mainland. Motorists will be able to travel 
othe island this year over a 170-mile high- 
ay. Forty miles of this highway will consist 
f bridges connecting the various islands en 
oute to Key West. The bridges were first 
uilt for a railroad, were wrecked by a storm, 
and are being repaired as a PWA project. 


“The Short Course”’ 


There are a great many young men who 
plan to live and work on the farm; they have 
neither the time nor the money to take a 
four-year course in agriculture, but they are 
eager to get the knowledge of scientific meth- 
ods which will help them to be successful. 
The University of Wisconsin recognized their 
need in 1932, when it started the “short 
course.” Students enroll for two years; the 
terms begin in November and end 15 weeks 
liter in March, so they interfere very little 
with regular farm work. The cost is kept as 
lw as possible, through cooperative dormi- 
tories and cafeterias. Room, board, fees, and 
Jacidentals cost less than $100 a term at pres- 
ent, 
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The “short course” has been very popular. 
Itnow has 340 young farmers; in 1932, the 
ttrollment was 104. The students come from 
marly every county in Wisconsin, and eight 
= States are represented. The University 
hopes to open a similar course for girls soon. 


To Ban War Profits 


Congress is studying two methods to take 
the profits out of war, as President Roosevelt 
‘uggested in his last message to the legislators. 
The House of Representatives has a plan to 
five the President complete control of all 
jtoduction during wartime. He could fix 
ities, decide which industries should be al- 
Owed to operate, determine what raw mate- 
fals should be used. There would be no 
tunity for private capitalists to make 










igh- g@Portunes from high prices. 

y of ¢ The Senate plan gets the same result by 
the oy incomes very heavily. All incomes of 
| be Pore than $50,000 would be taxed 80 per 


six et, according to the present bill. Senator 
two fonnally, its author, says that his plan would 
; of five the government sufficient revenue to pay 
lim- Pst of the expenses of a war. There would 


bout ff little need for the government to go into 
Some combination of these two bills 
may be worked out in the near future. 
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Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


bills have been pending for some time, but 
President Roosevelt’s recent message called 
attention to them. 


Pensions Asked 


A bill has been introduced in Congress to 
provide pensions for widows and children of 
World War veterans. Pensions are now be- 
ing paid to widows and children of men killed 
during the war, or who died or are disabled 
as a result of injuries received then. But 
no provision has been made for the depend- 
ents of veterans whose death does not result 
from such causes. Several veterans’ organiza- 
tions, which are working for the bills, believe 
that the government should reward the vet- 
erans for their services by helping to care for 
the widows and children. 

The pensions would amount to $22 a month 
for widows, and $6 a month for each child. 
The cost of the pensions has been estimated 
at 75 million dollars at the outset, to increase 
gradually until 1970. Although President 
Roosevelt has not made a statement concern- 
ing the proposed pensions, he is expected 
to oppose them because of the expense. The 
increased expenditures would upset his plans 
to cut down the nation’s budget. Once before 
the President opposed payments to veterans, 
when he vetoed the Soldiers’ Bonus Bill, but 
Congress passed the bill over his veto. Such 
organizations as the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars have a great deal of 
influence with members of Congress. A few 
days after the pension bill was introduced, 
the members of the House committee consider- 
ing it voted unanimously to recommend that 
it should be passed. 


MONUMENT TO EDISON 


The new Edison Tower which has been erected at Menlo 
Park, New Jersey, where Thomas A. Edison developed the 


first practical incandescent lamp. A 14-foot replica of 

the first lamp is at the top of the tower. Inside, at the 

base, is The Eternal Light wee Edison himself set aglow 
in . 














OVER THE SEA TO KEY WEST 


The government has been working on a new overseas highway connecting the tip of Florida with Key West. 


roadway, which is the longest overseas highwa 


The new 


in the world, is expected to encourage tourist traffic to Key West, 


already famous as a winter resort. 








New Boors 








N THIS age of the candid camera and the 

sometimes too frank biography, most of us 
have come to expect portrayals of famous 
contemporaries to be done with stark reality. 
However, those who still desire fair play do 
not want a biography which is harsh with its 
subject, or which overstresses his eccentricities 
and failures at the expense of his worthwhile 
accomplishments. Neither do they care for 
a eulogy which overlooks the fact that the 
man was a human being with occasional 
faults. 

This latter shortcoming is the chief defect 
of Hector Bolitho’s “King George VI’ (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott. $2). It is some- 
what understandable that this should have 
occurred, because Mr. Bolitho was given the 
privilege of studying many private papers and 
letters, and of interviewing persons who had 
intimate knowledge of the royal household. 
Even readers critical of his repaying this 
kindness with an extremely sympathetic por- 
trait may, however, forgive him for doing so. 
The public has been surfeited with news and 
views of the English royalty which were some- 
times questionable. Mr. Bolitho’s portrait 
will do much to restore the tradition of digni- 
fied treatment of royal persons. 

He describes the development of Prince Al- 
bert, who never foresaw that fate would 
place him on the throne of England. Because 
his brother, the Prince of Wales, was being 
groomed to succeed George V, Albert was al- 
lowed a calmer approach to manhood. He 
received all the training and advantages which 
a son of royalty should have, but he was 
not forced to travel for the good will of the 
Empire and be exhibited as its future king. 
Mr. Bolitho examines his qualifications for 
the position to which he was so suddenly ele- 
vated, and finds that he is well equipped to 
fulfill its demands. 
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OR the person who is unfortunate enough 

to read too many novels portraying unreal 
and superficial society, an excellent antidote 
is Lee Shippey’s “The Great American Fam- 
ily’ (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $2). He 
gives us a scene of family life which is fa- 
miliar to the average person. The tragedies 
and comedies of everyday existence are de- 
picted with such reality that they recall oc- 
casions which the reader himself has expe- 
rienced. As a reply to anyone who might ar- 
gue that it is a waste of time to read about 
commonplaces in the life of an American 
family, it might be said that we need a pic- 
ture of ourselves. It is both amusing and 
instructive. 

The story presents the life of Gregory and 
Sylvie Seymour and their five children, Henry, 
Charles, John, Frank, and Sylvia. Gregory 
dreams, as every man sometimes does, of be- 
coming famous in his own profession as a 
writer, of producing the great American novel. 
But the task of feeding five children keeps 
him too busy, and he remains at an average 
station in life, working and scratching. Mom 


Seymour has to struggle without some of the 
new clothes, vacations, and electric household 
conveniences which she would like. None of 
the children are prodigies; none are dullards. 

California is the setting of their small 
world. However, it is not the California of 
moving pictures and sunny beaches, but that 
of a small town with middle-class folks. The 
same people live in the small towns of Oregon, 
Kansas, and Ohio. And it is amusing to see 
in their lives and actions many similarities to 
the existences of one’s own family and neigh- 
bors. 


*% 


LANNERY LEWIS’ new book, “Brooks 

Too Broad for Leaping’ (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50), recalls the fa- 
miliar verse: ‘Backward, turn backward, O 
Time, in your flight! Make me a child again, 
just for tonight!” The author is writing for 
an adult audience, and is trying to reconstruct 
a picture of the world as a child might see it. 
Anyone who vaguely recalls his own childhood, 
or who is closely observant of the children 
around him, sees that they try to feel grown- 
up. Many of their experiences largely depend 
upon a fertile imagination. They rule in a 
world of their own construction. To adults 





GEORGE VI 
(From the jacket illustration of King George VI) 


their fears and problems appear comparatively 
simple, but the children themselves are en- 
tirely serious when confronted with these 
difficulties. 

Mr. Lewis has closely observed children, 
and gives a characterization in the life of 
Mark Douglas, a seven-year-old, that is re- 
markably accurate. He does not attempt to 
make an idealization of childhood, but tries 
to live again in a child’s world, which is filled 
with the uncertainty and excitement of many 
things. Particularly do the actions of adults 
play a part, because their ways puzzle chil- 
dren. Although Mr. Lewis’ product does not 
resemble in style Stephen Crane’s immortal 
“Whilomville Stories,’ or Booth Tarkington’s 
“Penrod and Sam,” it does achieve a success 
similar to those pieces in recreating the scenes 
and experiences of childhood days.—J. H. A. 
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Development of the Housing Problem 


T IS probably quite true that throughout 

history, as at present, at least a third 
of the population of all nations has been 
ill housed. The existence side by side of 
luxurious mansions and shoddy, unsani- 
tary hovels into which families are 
crowded is by no means peculiar to our 
own day. It has been characteristic of 
civilizations from the days of Athens and 
Rome down to the present. It is a fact, 
as Harry Elmer Barnes declares in his 
“History of Western Civilization,” that 
if one had looked out from the Acropolis 
in ancient Athens, one would have seen “a 
sea of flat roofs, covering a weird collec- 
tion of ugly low brick houses, and a vast 
number of petty hovels and shacks.” 


Record of Failure 


However true all that may be, the fact 
remains that the industrial revolution ag- 
gravated the housing problem in many im- 
portant respects. The old housing facili- 
ties may have consisted for the most part 
of crude contraptions, but they did not 
result in the overcrowding which has come 
to characterize the large industrial cen- 
ters of our day. Most of the people had 
access to the out-of-doors; there was not 
the poisonous smoke from factories; the 
acute problems of sanitation had not 
arisen. As Catherine Bauer points out in 
her excellent book, “Modern Housing”: 


It must always remain one of the great 
historic ironies that the century which in- 
vented the notion of material progress, which 
unfolded more scientific possibility than all 
the preceding years of western civilization 
put together, was also the century which de- 
based human environment to about its lowest 
known level. If a civilization is “the use 
to which an age puts its resources of wealth, 
knowledge, and power, in order to create a 
social life,” then the nineteenth century as a 
civilization is a record of failure. 


From about 1800 onward, Miss Bauer 
continues, “the cities grew progressively 
uglier and more wasteful and less work- 
able. The average dwelling of the average 
citizen was narrower, darker, dirtier, and 
more crowded in the middle decades than 
it ever had been before. And if it was a 
trifle more sanitary in some instances by 
1900, this advantage was balanced by far 
less accessibility to work-places and play- 
places and open country, and by greatly 
increased rents.” 

Yes, it was the gravitation of industry 
to centers which gave rise to the housing 
problem as we know it today. Turning 
again to Miss Bauer, who is one of the 
nation’s leading authorities on the subject 
of housing, we see how the prob- 
lem developed, step by step. 
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Progress Is Slow 


The early period of wild disorder 
was the natural first result of in- 
creasing population density in the 
city-centers. Cottage industries and 
scattered self-sufficient workshops 
were being replaced by large cen- 
tralized factory-plants. The net- 
work of coach and canal routes was 
superseded by the single main-line 
railroad. The people perforce clus- 
tered around the factory and the 
junction station and the warehouse. 
It is the period when all the small 
gaps and remaining open spaces, 
which had tended somewhat to mit- 
igate the lack of sanitary appliances 
or hygienic regulation, were covered 
over. The reports of later sanitary 
inspectors in every country describe 
block after block, mile upon mile, 
where rear gardens and service roads 
had been converted into noisome 
courts and alleys, unpaved, unven- 
tilated, and without even the bene- 
fits of a neighborhood pump. Thou- 
sands of families had to beg water 
day by day. There were few sani- 
tary regulations, little inspection, 
and no building codes. Any sort of 
building could be, and was, used for 
a dwelling. 


But even this was not the fa- 


mous tenement era, where more 
and more people had to be 


packed into the same amount of space. 
As land prices boomed with the rising 
tide of industrialism, means had to be 
found to shelter the people in as small 
a space as possible. The first New York 
tenement was erected in the thirties of the 
last century, and the middle decades were 
the era of what might properly be called 
planned slums. It was not until 1879 that 
the building of rooms without windows was 
prohibited and not until after the turn of 
the century that any real attempt was 
made to eradicate the more flagrant evils 
of the tenement system. 


Nor is bad housing confined to the in- 
dustrial centers and cities. Rural housing 
is notoriously out of date in many sec- 
tions of the country. Only one out of 
every five farmhouses today has running 
water piped into the house and only 13 
out of every 100 have gas or electric 
lights. Four out of every five are without 
inside bathrooms. In many parts of the 
United States a large proportion of the 
population, white and Negro, live in small 
cabins, frequently with no sanitary con- 
veniences of any kind and many of them 
without so much as glass in the windows. 





HOUSING 





(Concluded from page 8) 

recent times there has been a great deal 
of interest in the possibilities of pre-fabri- 
cated houses as an answer to the problem. 
By applying the mass-production methods 
which exist in so many other industries, 
the building industry could, it is argued, 
provide houses for as little as $2,000, thus 
bringing them within the range of the fami- 
lies of the lower-income brackets. The 
waste and inefficiency which are partly re- 
sponsible for the present high costs could 
be eliminated. 

It is significant that constructive efforts 
are now being made by both the govern- 
ment and private industry to work out a 
solution to the complicated housing prob- 
lem. The American people have come to 
realize during recent years that bad housing 
is really an extravagance which they can- 
not afford. It is not merely a question 
of undermining the health of millions of 
people. Slum areas and poor housing cost 
billions to this country because they are 
so directly responsible for crime and law- 
lessness. In terms of death, disease, fire, 
and crime alone the toll is almost incal- 
culable. 
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TENEMENT IN BROOKLYN 


This building and many others like it were torn down to make 
way for the $12,500, 


Williamsburg slum-clearance project. 





GERMANY BEFORE HITLER 
Germany's post-war poverty had much to do with the rise of Hitler to pen. Here is a scene of German 


police feeding the unemployed in 19 











Something to Think About 

















Test Your Emotions 


Different people have different reactions 
when they hear the word Germany men- 
tioned. How do you react? Which of the 
following statements most nearly expresses 
your feelings about Germany? 


1. I have a strong dislike for the Ger- 
man people. They have been the chief 
troublemakers in Europe all my life, and 
I don’t care what happens to them. 


2. I feel sorry for the people them- 
selves, but I detest their leaders. 


3. After the way the Allies, particu- 
larly France, treated the Germans after 
the World War, there was considerable 
justification for the people of that coun- 
try to turn to Hitler and he has helped 
to right a number of wrongs. 


4. I hope that conditions will grow 
worse and worse in Germany and will 
lead to Hitler’s downfall. So long as he 
is in power, I will oppose any plan to 
help the Germans. 


5. I am fully in sympathy with the 
present government of Germany. Its 
accomplishments of the last five years 
offer conclusive proof that a dictator- 
ship is superior to a democratic form of 
government. 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. Senator Carter Glass voted against 
the housing bill because, he said, it will 
put the federal government in the real 
estate business. Do you agree with 
that statement? Give reasons to iustify 
your position. 


2. Do you think the United States 
should attempt to hold the Philippines? 
What immediate policy would you have 
the government adopt with respect to 
the islands? 


3. Do you think the United States gov- 
ernment should come to an understand- 
ing with the British government with 
respect to joint action in the Far East? 


4. Do you think the German army of- 
ficers were justified in opposing certain 
features of Hitler’s foreign policy? 


5. Would you say that the debit side 
of the ledger outweighed the credit 
judged by the record of five years of 
Nazi rule? Why? 


6. If you were a businessman would 
you support or oppose the policies of 
the Roosevelt administration? 


Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1 During the last few years, Key 
West has been greatly assisted by (a) 
the discovery of gold; (b) a building 
boom; (c) the PWA program which has 
stimulated tourist travel; (d) the estab- 
lishment of several new industries. 


2. True or False: A bill designed to 
take the profits out of war calls for a 
tax of 80 per cent on all incomes over 
$50,000. 

3. True or False: As a result of the 
recent conflict in Germany, the army has 
a larger degree of independence than 
previously. 

4. Who are the Khevsours and where 
do they live? 


5. A bill is now before Congress to pay 
pensions to whom? 


6. The provisions of the housing bill 
passed this month will be carried out by 
what government agency? 


7. Hashish is a (a) drug; (b) city in 
Egypt; (c) river in China; (d) weapon 
widely used by the Spanish loyalists; 
(e) new invention used in the printing 
of newspapers. 


8. How does Senator Bulkley plan to 
finance the system of super-highways 
es he suggests the government should 
uild? 


9. Who is Hector Bolitho? 


10. Farouk is (a) a famous baseball 
player; (b) a German actor; (c) king of 
Egypt; (d) the capital of Ethiopia; (e) a 
religious ceremony; (f) the word used 
when the Nazi salute is given. 








Your Vocabulary 




















Do you know the meaning of the itali- 
cized words in the following sentences? 
An examination of the treasurer’s record 
showed that there was a defalcation. The 
decrepitudes of old age force many men to 
retire from active life. The glutinous sub- 
stance on flypaper entangles the legs of 
insects. The movie “In Old Chicago” 
gives a good reproduction of the holocaust 
which was started by Mrs. O’Leary’s cow. 
The salaries paid to our ambassadors are 
incommensurate with their expenses. Alex- 
ander Pope wrote that “all looks yellow 
to the jaundiced eye.” Geometry postu- 
lates certain things as a basis for its reason- 
ing. The army put its enemy to precipitant 
flight. 


REFERENCES ON HOUSING: (a) End 
the Slums, by Nathan Straus. Vital Speeches, 
January 1, 1938, pp. 182-184. (b) New 
Stepping Stones for American Homes, by L. D. 
Lasker. Survey Graphic, December 1937, pp. 
664-668. (c) Public Housing Today, by M. 
Childs. Nation, January 1, 1938, pp. 738-740. 
(d) What’s Wrong with Housing? New Re- 
public, December 22, 1937, p. 196. (e) It 
Is Not Low-Cost Housing, by F. A. Van 
Fleet. Nation’s Business, February 1938, pp. 
25-26. 


REFERENCES ON GERMANY: (a) Five 
Years of Hitler-Capitalism, by Guenther Rei- 
mann. New Republic, February 9, 1938, pp. 
12-15. (b) The Destruction of Capitalism in 
Germany, Foreign Affairs, July 1937, pp. 595- 
607. (c) Inside Germany, by N. P. Mac- 
donald. The Fortnightly, September 1937, pp. 
331-338. (d) Germany’s Pathetic Illusion, 
The Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, July 1937, pp. 168- 
170. (e) The German Scene, Living Age, 
November 1937, pp. 208-218. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Werner von Blom- 
berg (vair’ner fon’ blom’bairg—o as in go), 
Goering (gu’ring—w as in burn), Neurath 
(noy’raht), Ribbentrop (rib’ben-trop—o as in 
go), Khevsour (kev’zoor), Tiflis (tyee-fiyees’), 
Majorca (mah-jor’ka), Nyon (nee’on—o as in 
go), Teruel (teh-roo-el’), El Salvador (el’ 
sal’va-dor). 
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& Talking Things Over 








The foreign policy of the United States. The issue of collective action 


vs. isolation. 


Which course should America take 


and where do its real interests lie? 


HESE three imaginary students have been 

meeting from time to time on this page to 
talk things over. The same characters are con- 
tinued from one issue to another. We believe 
that readers of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER will 
find it interesting to follow these discussions 
and thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views ex- 
pressed on this page are not to be taken as the 
opinions of the editors of THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER. 

John: I am glad to see that the coun- 
try is gradually waking up to the impli- 
cations of President Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy and that members of Congress are 
demanding an explanation from him. I 
was delighted to see the issue raised in 
the Senate the other day when those two 
stalwarts, Senators Johnson of Califor- 
nia and Borah of Idaho, stoutly opposed 
the present course of the administration as 
likely to lead us into certain war with 
Japan. 

Charles: Come, now, don’t you think 
you are seeing things, John? What makes 
you think the present policy of the admin- 
istration will involve us in war? I totally 
disagree with you because I think the ad- 
ministration is taking the only sane course 
in the present situation. Its policy is pos- 
itive and a positive policy is what is needed 
to meet the crisis. The President is doing 
well, I think, to increase the armed forces 
of the United States, to let Japan know 
that we will stand for no monkey business, 
and to work with the other nations which 
want to preserve the peace. If Japan and 
Germany and Italy know that the peace- 
loving nations will stand together in an 
effort to check them, they will pull no fancy 
tricks and will return to sanity. Otherwise 
they will continue with their expansion, as 
they have been doing since 1931, until they 
control the whole world, or at least a very 
large part of it. 

Mary: Personally, I believe it is a good 
thing to bring this whole matter out in the 
open. In my opinion, there is no reason 
why foreign policy shouldn’t be as much a 
matter of concern to the people of a democ- 
racy as domestic policy is. And certainly 
the lines are being sharply drawn on this 
issue. The people are gradually becoming 
aware of the seriousness of the situation 
and of the exact nature of the issue. The 
issue has broken party lines wide open and 
it also transcends the dividing line between 
liberals and conservatives. Liberals like 
Charles A. Beard, who have been sympa- 
thetic to the objectives of the President’s 
domestic policy, have come out in strong 
opposition to his foreign policy. Senator 
La Follette, a staunch supporter of the New 


han, 


and strict isolation. This is all a healthy 
sign for a democracy, for if the discussions 
continue, the administration will be com- 
pelled to follow the wishes of a majority of 
the people. If we are going to be drawn 
into a war with Japan, the people should 
at least know about it in advance. 


John: And that is exactly what is going 
to happen unless the people bestir them- 
selves to oppose the present policies. Why, 
I don’t think there is any question that the 
President and the State Department have 
already reached an understanding with 
Great Britain which amounts practically to 
an alliance. We will take care of the Pa- 
cific; that is to say, prevent Japan from 
going too far, and England will patrol the 
Atlantic. If that is not a foreign entangle- 
ment, I’d like to know what it is. It seems 
to me that it is running directly counter to 
the very foundations of American foreign 
policy. We'd better get out of this mess 
before it is too late and we find ourselves 
involved in another world war. 
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IT WAS A NICE FIRESIDE ONCE 


MORRIS IN SANTA FE NEW MEXICAN 


Charles: Where did you get the idea that 
there exists an Anglo-American alliance? 

John: Why British Foreign Secretary 
Eden spoke of it in the House of Commons 
the other day and the highest naval officer 
in the United States, when asked point- 
blank about it, refused to answer. 

Charles: I don’t think that that is any 
proof. As a matter of fact, I am com- 
pelled for once to agree with Walter Lipp- 
mann on this subject. It is not that the 
United States and Britain have come to any 
agreement or understanding, but it is rather 
that the two nations have identical inter- 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


sphere. We would not want Japan 
at Singapore, and Britain would not 
want Japan at Hawaii or the Philip- 
pines, nor a European. military 
power in South America. 

The bonds that bind the two na- 
tions are not alliances, not even 
“understandings,” but the facts of 
geography and history. The facts 
have made us, not allies, but na- 
tions which have so many things in 
common that whatever we may say 
or wish now, we shall find ourselves 
in great crises pursuing not identical, 
not even common, but greatly simi- 
lar purposes... . 


The truth of the matter is that 
the two peoples have independently 
arrived at a point where their in- 
terests are in many great things the 
same. They are more united in fact 
than in theory. The “understand- 
ing,” such as it is, is not something 
that has been negotiated; it is some- 
thing which results from the posi- 
tion, the needs, and the vital inter- 
ests of the two countries. 





John: Lippmann is_ probably 
sound if you accept his thesis 
that the United States must be 
prepared to protect every Stand- 
ard Oil tanker which ventures 
up the Yangtze River in China or every 
American citizen who happens to be 
stranded in a war area. And we must face 
the issue of whether we want to protect 
the Philippines. I think Representative 
Maverick placed his finger on the matter 
the other day when he said: “We must also 
decide what national defense is—whether 
it means battleships 600 miles up the 
Yangtze River in China or no farther than 
Hawaii.” 

Now, if we want to protect continental 
United States, together with the American 
territories in the Pacific as far outward as 
Hawaii, we need have no agreements with 
any other foreign nation, nor do we need a 
navy as large as the one the administration 
is now demanding. No one in his right mind 
believes that continental United States 
would be threatened by Japan or any other 
foreign power or that we would be unable 
to protect outlying territory as far removed 
from the mainland as Hawaii. As for the 
Philippines, we could hardly hold them in 
any event should Japan want to take them, 
because they are located so near the Asiatic 
mainland. 

Mary: I believe that you are right, John, 
in saying that the United States is already 
strong enough to protect the mainland and 
the outlying territories, with the exception 
of the Philippines. But do you think for a 
moment that the American people would 
stand for the loss of the Philippines to the 
Japanese? Wouldn’t they rise up in a 
mass against such an act of aggression, 
such a slap at its prestige. 

John: Probably they would. But wouldn’t 
it be better to lose the Philippines than to 
become involved in war? It would be a 
loss of face, to be sure, but we have al- 
ready lost face many times by blustering 
around with big talk which meant nothing. 
The President’s talk about quarantining 





, ACME 


As 98 warships assembled for large-scale maneuvers off Los Angeles, California, recently. The ships were joined by 260 war planes in the maneuvers. 


Deal, has deserted on foreign policy, par- 
ticularly on the question of building the 
largest peacetime military and naval ma- 
chine in our history. Those two well- 
known weekly publications which rep- 
resent a large body of liberal thought, The 
Nation and The New Republic, are sharply 
divided, the former standing pat for col- 
lective action or collective security and the 
latter leading in the battle for withdrawal 


ests and must therefore pursue identical 
foreign policies. Let me read what Lipp- 
mann wrote about this only:a few days ago 
in his column in the New York Herald- 
Tribune: 

Certainly there exists no alliance, written 
or oral. But the fact is that neither Britain 
nor the United States can afford to have Japan 
extend her imperial conquest beyond the 
Asiatic mainland, neither could tolerate an in- 
fraction of the Monroe Doctrine in this hemi- 


aggressor nations with no action to back it 
up certainly resulted in a loss of face. No, 
I don’t see that the loss of the Philippines 
would be such a national calamity. Fur- 
thermore, I think you have a false assump- 
tion. There is no reason to believe that 
Japan would even try to take the Philip- 
pines. That is a bogeyman frequently used 
to justify a dangerous foreign policy. 
Charles: I'll concede that point, John. 








SLOW (E)MOTION PICTURE 


CARGILL IN KEOKUK DAILY GATE CITY 


But here is something which I believe you 
can’t get around. You'll have to admit, I 
think, that the democratic nations have 
taken an awful beating during the last six 
or seven years, They have been challenged 
—and successfully so—on a number of 
fronts. They have been defied by Japan 
in Asia until she has broken treaties and 
walked over their interests with impunity. 
In Europe and Africa, Italy and Germany 
have done the same thing. Despite the 
strong words of the English and the French 
and threats of strong action, Hitler and 
Mussolini have gone merrily on their way 
and nothing has been done. Don’t you 
think there is danger in a continuation of 
this unmistakable trend? And how is it 
to be stopped if we do not join hands with 
those nations whose interests are identical 
to ours in making them put their cards on 
the table. The only way to make them 
stop is to let them know that we mean 
business. Then and then only would peace 
be insured. 

John: If the United States has become 
such a fervent defender of democracy, 
how do you account for the fact that 
any program of collective action would in- 
evitably include Soviet Russia, which is 
hardly to be classed as a democratic na- 
tion? Let me read a few lines from an 
article written by Charles A. Beard—with 
whom I seldom agree but who sees this 
business clearly, I think. The article ap- 
peared in a recent issue of The New Re- 
public: 


Now we come to the business of democratic 
ideology. Does anyone conversant with Brit- 
ish history really believe that the operations 
of the British government since 1914, let us 
say, have been controlled by some conception 
of democracy, as distinguished from British 
interests in the Mediterranean, Africa, and 
elsewhere? Or the operations of the French 
government? What did these governments 
do for democracy in Germany between 1919 
and 1933? And what has the British govern- 
ment done in Spain? Whatever may be 
said against the loyalist government, it was 
duly constituted according to any formulas 
of democracy likely to prevail in that country. 

And if it comes to another war for democ- 
racy against the three offenders, have we any 
ground for expecting beneficent results in the 
way of a universal democratic advance? All 
I ask anyone to consider on this point is the 
record, especially, the Versailles Treaty, the 
wars of the Allied and Associated Powers 
on revolutionary Russia, in 1917-1918, and 
the state of democracy in Europe 20 years 
after the close of the triumph of the demo- 
cratic powers. If any person can see hopes 
for democracy in another military and naval 
crusade for democracy, after looking at the 
fruits of the last crusade, then his mind passeth 
my understanding. Although the new war 
would bring to business that “recovery” so 
longed for now, it would doubtless be fol- 
lowed by a ruinous collapse; and the prob- 
abilities are that we should then have univer- 
sal fascism rather than universal democracy. 


Charles: This discussion is. not without 
its humorous side. I am as amused to 
hear you quoting Beard, John, as I am to 
find myself in agreement with Lippmann on 
this subject. But, seriously, I think we 
should all consider this question as thor- 
oughly and honestly as possible, for it is 
undoubtedly one of the most serious prob- 
lems to confront the American people in 
many years. 
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A MODEL LOW-RENT HOUSING PROJECT IN DALLAS, TEXAS, ERECTED WITH PWA FUNDS 


Housing Takes a Step Forward 


living quarters now in use would be quickly 
abandoned if the habitants could afford 
anything better. Adequately to meet the 
housing needs of the American people 
would require during the next 10 years the 
construction of some 14,000,000 dwellings. 

Unless the present trend in new housing 
is reversed, the deficiency is likely to be- 
come even greater. Between 1920 and 
1929, the number of new dwelling units 
constructed averaged about 700,000 a year. 
Since 1930, the annual average has been 
about 180,000. Even last year, when the 
nation was on a tide of recovery, the 
number was only about 300,000. It is this 
slack in the building industry which not 
only prevented a more complete recovery 
from the 1929 depression but also is hold- 
ing all industry back at the present time. 


Government Program 


It has come to be generally recognized 
that if ever the housing problem is to be 
solved, dependence cannot be placed upon 
private capital. As a leading authority on 
the subject has declared: “Neither in the 
United States nor elsewhere does private 
enterprise unaided provide a satisfactory 
standard of housing for all or for even a 
majority of the people.” Most of the Eu- 
ropean nations have for years turned their 
attention to the housing problem, and gov- 
ernment financial assistance, in one form 
or another, has been necessary in providing 
housing for the lower-income groups. 

In the United States action along this 
line has been taken only within relatively 
recent years. While the federal government 
is now acting on a number of fronts to 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


stimulate building, its activities are largely 
in two main fields. Under the terms of the 
Wagner Act, the United States Housing 
Authority was established last August and 
given the power to take over the previous 
housing activities of the Public Works 
Administration and to inaugurate a fairly 
comprehensive housing program. The sec- 
ond important step taken by the federal 
government recently was the passage early 
this month of the housing bill recommended 
by President Roosevelt early this session 
as a means of combating the current busi- 
ness recession. We shall discuss the prin- 
cipal features of both these measures. 

The United States Housing Authority is 
given the power to make loans to cities, 
states, or counties for the purpose of put- 
ting up low-cost houses or apartments to be 
rented at prices which the lower income 
groups can afford. The Housing Authority 
will lend up to 90 per cent of the cost of 
all such projects undertaken by the local 
governments. It is authorized to lend $500,- 
000,000 for such purposes during the next 
three years, the money to be raised by 
selling bonds. The local housing agencies 
to which the money is lent will be given 
60 years in which to make repayments. 
Let us see how this program works in 
actual practice. 


Housing Authority 


If a local government wishes to engage 
in a low-cost housing program, it first 
establishes an agency to carry out the 
projects. The local agency applies to the 
national Housing Authority for a loan to 
cover 90 per cent of the cost. The-money 














Smiles 














Mother: “I don’t believe you are trying 
very hard in school.” 
Johnnie: “Yes, I am. Teacher says I am 
the most trying boy in the class.” 
—JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 





Motorist (to man he just ran over): “Hey, 
look out back there!” 

Defeated Pedestrian: “What’s the matter, 
y’aren’t comin’ back are ya?” —GnriT 





“There can be no permanent deceit in mar- 
ried life,” warns a physician. How about the 
wife who lets her husband go through life 
thinking he is head of the house? 

—Grand Island INDEPENDENT 





The streamlined bath tub is now on the 
market, and here’s hoping that some one 


will equip a cake of soap with four-wheel 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL 


brakes. 





“WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH YOU MUGS—CAN’T YOU HOLD 


THAT THING STILL?” 


KELLER IN JUDGE 


Ship’s Officer: “Oh, there goes eight bells. 
Excuse me. It’s my watch below.” 

Old Lady: “Gracious! Fancy your watch 
striking as loud as that.” —SELECTED 


“Is your husband a member of any secret 
society ?” 
“He thinks so, but he talks in his sleep.” 
—SELECTED 





Bill: “Gosh, I need five bucks and I don’t 
know where to get it.” 
Jim: “I’m glad of that! I was afraid 
you thought you could get it from me.” 
—SELECTED 





Prison Guard: “Ten prisoners have broken 
out.” 

Warden: “Heavens, man, have you sounded 
the alarm?” 

Guard: “No, I called a doctor. I 
think it’s smallpox.” 

—CapPer’s WEEKLY 

“This is a wonderful suit of clothes 
I’m wearing.” 

“It looks like an ordinary piece 
of goods to me.” 

“What I mean is, the wool was 
grown in Australia, the cloth woven 
in New England, the thread was 
made in Britain, the suit was made 
in New York, and the dealer I pur- 
chased it from has his store in 
Peoria, Illinois.” 

“What’s strange about that?” 

“Why, it’s a wonder that so many 
people can make a living out of 
something that I’ve never paid for.” 
—Howarp Bros. House Orcan 


derived from ients will be used to pay 
back the loan, with the interest charges. 
The USHA is also authorized to grant out- 
right subsidies to the local agencies to 
insure low rents. If, for example, a city 
borrows money from the federal govern- 
ment and puts up a group of apartments 
each of which must rent for $25 to meet 
expenses, that rent may be considered too 
high. The Housing Authority may give 
the city enough subsidy to reduce the rent 
to $20 a month. In this way, there is a 
guarantee that the program will meet the 
needs of those who really need the new 
housing facilities. 

The housing bill passed 
by Congress this month has 
different aims from those 
of the United States Hous- 
ing Authority. It is really 
an extension and liberaliza- 
tion of a previous law de- 
signed to stimulate building. 
The Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, a federal 
agency established early in 
the Roosevelt administra- 
tion to lend money for the 
construction and improve- 
ment of homes, is now au- 
thorized to extend more lib- 
eral terms to borrowers. For 
example, a_ prospective 
builder of a home costing 
up to $6,000 needs to put up only 10 per 
cent of the price. The federal government, 
through the FHA, will guarantee mortgages 
covering the remaining 90 per cent. On 
homes costing up to $10,000, the govern- 
ment will guarantee 90 per cent on the first 
$6,000 and 80 per cent on the other $4,000. 

The interest rate on these government- 
financed mortgages is to be reduced under 
the terms of the new law. The borrower 
will pay 5% per cent on the loan and will 
be given 25 years in which to pay off his 
debt. Under the present law he must pay 
considerably higher charges. 


Large-Scale Projects 


But the law does not apply only to indi- 
vidual builders of small dwellings. Pro- 
vision is made for the stimulation of large- 
scale projects. Apartment projects costing 
up to $200,000 may be insured by the FHA 
for 80 per cent of the total cost. In order 
to stimulate slum-clearance projects, the 
FHA is authorized to insure mortgages, 
covering 80 per cent of the cost, on all 
projects costing up to $5,000,000. In the 
case of these larger developments, certain 
restrictions as to the cost per room are 
made and certain standards must be ad- 
hered to by all those who would benefit 
by this feature of the government’s pro- 
gram. 


Thus the federal government is now at- 
tacking the housing problem on two dif- 
ferent fronts. The United States Housing 
Authority will make possible a fairly ex- 
tensive program by the city and state gov- 
ernments. If all the funds available are 
utilized, it is estimated that between 125,- 
000 and 150,000 dwelling units will be built 
under this program, providing housing fa- 
cilities for between a half and three-quar- 
ters of a million persons. The second 
feature of the government’s program under- 
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takes to stimulate private building by mak- 
ing it possible for individual builders to 
finance their projects, large and small. 


Despite the progress that has been made 
under the government’s program, anyone 
who views the housing problem realistically 
knows that the present efforts can do no 
more than make a dent in the nation’s 
real needs. All housing experts contend 
that if the housing needs of the lower third 
of the population are to be met, the gov- 
ernment must engage in a much more 
ambitious program than it is now doing. 
Some slums will be cleared through the 
efforts of the United States Housing Au- 
thority, but the great majority of those 
sections which blight every American city 
will remain. Doubtless, many people will 
be enabled to build homes as a result of 
the facilities offered by the housing bill 
which Congress passed this month. But 
only a relatively few of the millions who 
are today improperly housed will be able 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered. 


Building Industry 


The cold fact remains that unless the 
government wishes to subsidize the con- 
struction of clean and sanitary living quar- 
ters on a national scale, at least a third 
of all American families will remain ill 


housed; unless, of course, the building in- 
dustry itself is practically revolutionized. 
As it is now organized the industry cannot 
bring down the cost of construction to 
a level which the majority of people can 
afford. Homes require individual crafts- 
manship. Except for certain standard fix- 
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A LOW-COST PREFABRICATED HOUSE 


tures, which need only to be installed, a 
house must be put together, bit by bit, by 
workers who are skilled in their trades. 
There are dozens of sub-industries within 
the construction industry—large and small 
contractors, architects, material manufac- 
turers and dealers, carpenters, electricians, 
bricklayers, painters, real estate compa- 
nies, mortgage bankers, and building and 
loan associations. Each of these has its 
separate organization and interests. The 
efficiency of organization which character- 
izes most American industries has been con- 
spicuously absent in the housing industry. 
As one authority on the subject has de- 
scribed it: 


Building . . . is distinctly a nonintegrated 
industry. Instead of there being single or- 
ganizations to purchase the land, manufacture 
the materials, handle the financing, and attend 
to the construction, these operations are di- 
vided among different sub-groups which are 
often as disorganized as the work of construc- 
tion itself. A special difficulty arises from 
the fact that these sub-groups, instead of 
working together to produce the best house 
practically obtainable at minimum cost, are 
interested primarily in promoting the use of 
their own particular products or services. This 
“sub-group consciousness” . . . is one of the 
outstanding ills of the industry. 

In brief, instead of great central estab- 
lishments at the top, coordinating the other 
branches and producing the final product in 
quantity and ready for delivery to the con- 
sumer, we have a local builder who is often 
the final agent, conducting what may be 
termed a retail business of erecting a few 
houses annually. 


It is apparent, in view of all these condi- 
tions, that the extent to which the housing 
needs of the American people are met in 
the future will depend as much upon what 
the building industry itself does as upon 
what the government undertakes to do in 
order to stimulate construction. During 

(Concluded on page 6, column 2) 





